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Altruism in Africa 


iV A TIME when the news coming from Africa reveals one 
incident after another of strife Ps ‘the hand of man being 
turned against man” it is a relief to hear that elephants, at eres 
are Alercictic and working in each others interests. The follow- 
ing episode is reported in the current number of “Witp Lire” 
the magazine of the Kenya Wild Life Society : 

“Two Rangers of the Meru District Game Reserve, return- 
ing to camp from patrol, were attracted by the sounds of an 
elephant obviously in some sort of trouble. They found a 
bull elephant of about 15 years, well and truly trapped in a 
steep-sided and slippery mudhole. 

“Although struggling desperately, it was obvious that with- 
out some sort of assistance, it could not escape. ‘he Rangers 
started off back to the camp to report, and then noticed two 
more bulls approaching the mudhole. They withdrew a short 
distance, and waited to see what would happen. The new- 
comers walked all round the trapped elephant, obviously 
puzzled and at a loss. ‘They then made off in the direction 
from which they had come, but stopped when what the 
Rangers describe as a ‘very big bull elephant’ appeared. 
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“The three then returned, and again circled the mudhole, 
stopping from time to time to trumpet loudly, and giving 
every sign of nervousness. By this time it was nearly dark, 
and the Rangers decided to wait until morning: this they did, 
spending the night up in a tree. As it finally grew too dark 
to observe detail, they noticed ‘many elephant’ moving in 
towards the mudhole. 

“The animals were heard throughout the night, and in the 
morning it was found that the trapped elephant had been 
freed, and the whole herd had moved off. ‘The Rangers’ 
examination of the mudhole revealed without doubt what 
must have been a combined operation. 

“One complete side of the hole, and half of another side, 
had been gouged and trampled to form what was almost a 
ramp, and marks in the soil revealed that a number of the 
elephant had used tusks in this operation. From the con- 
siderably tramped-down condition of the ‘ramp’ and _ slide 
marks at its lower end, it appears most likely that several 
elephant had been levering and/or pulling at their trapped 
companion.” 

Such examples of “helping the other fellow” are not rare 
among animals, having been observed quite often not only in 
the actions of elephants but of a number of other animals. 

Is there a moral? There ought to be! 


Background for the 


BURMA WILDLIFE SURVEY 


By OLIVER M. B. MILTON 
N-P. - POSSIBLE NATIONAL PARK SITES 


—~- ROUTE OF EXPEDITIONS Leader of the Survey 


NR HERE HAVE BEEN a few references to the 
“Burma Wildlife Survey” in Animal King- 
dom in the past year, but always in con- 

CHINA nection with the Takin that Dick Estes and | 
Nae discovered in a hill village of North Burma and 


reba ise eventually managed to send to the Bronx Zoo. 


Ss Lest the work of the Survey be fixed in the minds 
5 BHAMO of the Zoological Society's members as ‘Takin- 
hunting pure and simple, I am taking advantage 
of Animal Kingdom's invitation to report what the 
Burma Wildlife Survey is, its connection with 
the Zoological Society, and what it has accom- 


CATA plished and hopes to accomplish. 


I should perhaps identify myself first. From 
1949 to 1955 I was a Game Warden in Tangan- 
yika, East Africa, where a lifelong interest in wild 
animals and_ their protection found an outlet. 
Prior to this I had lived in Burma from 1937 until 
1948, mostly among the Chinghpaw (Kachin) 

BAY people of the northern provinces. Here I formed a 

OF deep and abiding affection for the people and the 

BENGAL 

Left — Map of Burma, showing existing Game Sani 
tuaries and possible National Park sites suggest 
by the Burma Wildlife Survey. Right — Mounta 
torrents had to be crossed each day during the 25! 
mile walk into north Burma, but usually the Nag: 
had built crude bridges out of bamboo and can 

All photographs by the author 
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felt a strong urge to return to Burma and do 
what I could to foster nature reserves and na- 
tional parks. After taking a course in conserva- 
tion at Yale University under Dr. Paul B. Sears 
I was fortunate enough to gain the financial back- 
ing of a number of friends and the sponsorship 


(and financial support) of the New York Zoo- 
BURMA GAME VICTORIA 


seal logical Society, the International Union for the 
SANCT UARI F S Conservation of Nature, the American Commit- 
tee for International Protection of Wildlife and 
the Peabody Museum at Yale University. Until 
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May, 1960, Richard D. Estes has also been a 
member of the Survey. He graduated from Har- 
vard and, as one of his main interests is animal 
behavior, he studied under Dr. Konrad Lorenz 
in Germany during the summer of 1958 before 
coming out to Burma. So much for background. 


HE INDEPENDENT CouNtTRY of the Union of 
Burma (about 260,000 square miles) stretches 
from the 28th to the 10th degree of latitude 
north of the equator and is adjacent to India, 


China (Tibet and Yunnan), Laos and Thailand. 


North of Rangoon (approximately the 16th de- 
gree) its elongated shape is clearly divided by the 


broad and slightly tapering Irrawaddy valley 


which forms the principle rice growing region in 
the Union. To the west lie the Chin Hills which 
border Assam and Manipur; in the north the 
snow covered peaks of the Kachin State rise to 
more than 19,000 feet and to the east rugged 
mountains form the frontier of Yunnan, Laos and 
Thailand. 

The great range of geographical, climatic and 
soil features have provided the country with a 
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unique wealth of flora and fauna. The alpine 
meadows and climax rhododendron forests of the 
far north contrast sharply with the semi-desert 
conditions found in central Burma near Manda- 
lay. Different again are the virgin tropical ever- 
green rain forests and mangrove forests that dom- 
inate the tail-like southern extremity of Burma 
which stretches from the 16th to the 10th degree 
of latitude between Thailand and the Andaman 
Sea. 

Besides the commoner species of animals which 
one would expect to find in the country (Gaur, 
Banteng, Sambhur, ‘Viger and the like) both 
Himalayan and Malayan species are represented 
by such animals and birds as the Takin, ‘Tapir, 
Tragopan and Argus Pheasant. 

Like many other countries, Burma’s wildlife 
has been seriously affected during the last two 
decades by uncontrolled hunting. In the last war 
several of the existing sanctuaries became battle- 
fields on which no heed could be taken for the 
lives of the birds and animals. Since the war the 
country has been troubled by anti-government 
elements whose presence in the jungles has 
made it almost impossible for the authorities to 


carry out any satisfactory and lasting conserva- 
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This huge drum, made from the trunk of a tree, 
overlooks the valley up which the Survey party 
walked in Takin country. Beating it, the Mak- 
ware headman summoned men for porters. 


tion work. For many years Burma has lacked an 
individual game or wildlife preservation depart- 
ment. Members of the Forest Department have 
been assigned for this work but the system has 
not been entirely satisfactory since they have 
neither the time nor the training and experience 
to carry out this important work. Finally, as the 
whole economy of the country was shattered dur- 
ing the war, all available finances have since been 
devoted to rebuilding. This left a very small al- 
location for the wildlife preservation program. 
In January of 1958 I approached the Burmese 
authorities and sought permission to carry out a 
two-year (at a minimum) study of the fauna with 
the ultimate aim of offering ideas and suggestions 
for the continued and improved preservation of 
their national fauna. For the next seven months 
I looked for finances in the U. S. A. to keep us in 
the field and by September I decided to leave 
for Burma even though permission had not yet 
been received to work there. My wife, Ann, our 


small son, Eric, aged 314 years, Richard D. Estes 
and I waited in Rangoon until sanction was 
finally granted early in November. 

One of our main objects was to find out 
whether any of the rapidly vanishing Sumatran 
and Javan Rhinoceros still remained in the coun- 
try and if so what steps could be taken to ensure 
their further protection in their natural habitat. 
During June of 1959, the tracks of two Sumatran 
Rhinos were seen in the Shwe U Daung sanc- 
tuary near the ruby mining center of Mogok; it 
is possible that there is a third specimen. We 
learned that 17 Rhinoceros had been shot in this 
sanctuary since 1942. It is doubtful whether the 
population of Rhinoceros in Burma can ever be 
determined but it seems reasonable to say that 
there might be between 20 and 30 Sumatrans and 
one or two Javans still left. Native reports say 
there are as many as 50 in one area but this seems 
not only excessive but improbable. 

There is a strong belief that the horn, skin, 
blood and urine of the Rhinoceros possess power- 


After a climb of 7,000 feet, these peaks were 
revealed — the possible site of a National Park 
on the Burma-Assam border. This wild coun- 
try is the home of Takin and Musk Deer. 


ful medicinal properties (aphrodisiac) and so the 
animal is hunted to procure these products. In 
June of 1960 the Asia Foundation very kindly 
contributed to our work by printing 5,000 posters 
in Burmese on a “Save the Rhinoceros” theme 
and these have been distributed throughout the 
country, in the hope that they will have some 
effect on the public. 

Although there is general hunting for food and 
recreation, it has not yet seriously threatened the 
wildlife population except for one or two species. 
Each year natives spend three months in the 
north Burma alps hunting the Takin and Musk 
Deer. In 1958 more than 20 Takin were shot in 
one day near a salt lick. The meat is said to be 


very tasty and the thickly-haired skin makes 
warm apparel for the hunters. The horns also 


The Survey’s camp at 8,850 feet in a rhodo- 
dendron forest ablaze with crimson blooms. 
Moss hung from every tree. Sunlight was a 
rare event and there was ice in the streams. 


have a market value, as they are believed to ward 
off fire and sickness if hung in a house. 

The Gaur and Banteng are shot mostly for 
their heads, which make fine trophies. However 
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because their type of habitat often presents con- 
siderable difficulty for the hunter, neither species 
is in any grave danger. 

The Thamin or Brow-antlered Deer is more 
easily approached and in the dry zone of central 
Burma a couple of dozen have been shot in one 
day and over a period of a week two or three have 
been killed every day. To date the Survey party 
has not had time to visit their habitat but plans 
are already made to do this later. 

In southern Burma fishermen from the main- 
land visit the Moscos Islands (west of ‘Tavoy in 
Tenasserim) and wait for the turtles to lay their 
eggs. Once this process has been completed the 
turtle is killed and the eggs removed for sale in 
the local market. Until the Government is able 
to form a separate wildlife preservation depart- 
ment which can operate actively in the field, the 
lives of all animals must remain under a constant 
threat. 

In the course of the Survey we visited the far 
northwest on the Assam-Burma divide. This is 
the habitat of the Takin, Musk Deer, Serow, 


There is a wealth of good conservation advice 
in this sign nailed to a fence at the Mandalay 
railway station! Many Burmese are sincerely 
interested in the protection of their wild life. 


QOS op: 


Tragopan and Monal. Three months were also 
spent in the Naga Hills on the Assam border, 
during which time we climbed Mt. Saramati 
(12,553 ft.). This mountain had been climbed 
once before, by a Burmese, but never before by 
an occidental. 

We also devoted four months to the Pidaung 
sanctuary near Myitkyina in north Burma. In 
prewar days this was an area to which many peo- 
ple went to look at the wildlife. Unfortunately it 
became one of the major battlefields during the 
war and the animal population even now is only 
a fraction of the former figure. We found that 
many villagers had moved within the boundaries, 
and that they grazed their cattle and goats there, 
cut timber and shot many of the mammals and 
birds. Formerly Gaur, Banteng, Sambhur, Bark- 
ing Deer, Bear and Tiger were plentiful but their 
numbers are now greatly reduced. However by 
the very praiseworthy efforts of an Army ofhcer, 
Col. Saw Myint, who himself is an ardent con- 
servationist, a wildlife protection society has been 
formed and steps are being taken to restore the 
Pidaung to its former status as soon as possible. 

Last February we spent some time in the south- 
ern part of Burma in Tenasserim and the islands 
of the Mergui archipelago. The mainland con- 
tains some remarkable virgin rain forest and is the 
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Near the Thai border in southern Burma nu- 
numerous hot springs arise. Footprints in fore- 
ground are those of Elephants. With a Thai 
area, it could make a small International Park. 


home of the Tapir and Argus Pheasant. ‘There 
are several Sumatran Rhinos in the area and pos- 
sibly one or two Javan. It is for this reason that 
I have suggested the formation of a small Na- 
tional Park of about 450 square miles along the 
Thai border. It is hoped that the Thai authorities 
may declare the adjacent area on their side as a 
Park also, thus forming an international park, 
the first in southeast Asia. 

Verbal approval has been given for the exten- 
sion of the Survey’s work into a third year and 
although written permission has not yet been 
received we hope that we can continue until the 
end of 1961 and possibly later. “The Prime Min- 
ister, U Nu, and other high ranking officials 
have expressed their interest in the Survey’s aims. 
The Asia Foundation not only printed the posters 


mentioned above, but has promised to print two 
books on the Burmese fauna. These are being 
compiled by members of the Survey with the 
assistance of the New York Zoological Society 
and the American Museum of Natural History. 
My wife is drawing all the illustrations. The first 
will deal with the less known and most en- 
dangered species in Burma while the second will 
be in the form of a popular handbook of Burmese 
animals. At present there is no up-to-date pub- 
lication on this subject and so we are trying to 
produce a book that will not only be readable by 
the general public but acceptable to the Burmese 
educational authorities for use in the schools. 
In conclusion I would like to thank not only 
our sponsors and the other persons who have 
given such generous financial support but also 
the Burmese Government —in particular, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, U Chein Hoe. The 
officials of the Forest Department have given us 
the fullest cooperation without which our task 
would have been beset with many difficulties. 
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STONEFISHt 


HE STONEFISHES are the world’s most 


venomous fishes. Such categorical state- 

ments are seldom safe to make when deal- 
ing with such biological variables as the strength 
of animal poisons and the health and immunity 
of creatures subjected to them, but there is no 
question that Stonefishes are in a class by them- 
selves. Consider, for example, the case of the 
strong, healthy man who was spear-fishing on a 
Mozambique reef four years ago. He accidentally 
kicked a Stonefish so that just one of its spines 
penetrated his toe. Within an hour he was dead. 
Or consider the Australian woman who was simi- 
larly stung by a single Stonefish spine that en- 
tered her big toe through a small hole in her 
wading shoes. During the following twelve hours 
she passed through two crises when she seemed 


more dead than alive and although she eventu- 
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THE WORLD'S MOST 
VENOMOUS FISHES 


By JAMES W. ATZ 


Associate Curator, New Y ork Aquarium 


ally recovered, she suffered from shortness of 
breath and excessive tiredness for several months 
thereafter, 

Two of the worst features of Stonefish stings 
are the terrific pain and the crippling after-effects. 
There are appalling accounts of how men have 
rolled on the ground, frothed at the mouth, at- 
tacked people trying to help them or tried to 
amputate the affected limb, so great was their 
agony. Even natives whose custom it is not to 
show pain are usually reduced to writhing and 
screaming. [he intense pain may last twelve 
hours, but some discomfort may be felt for as 
much as a year afterwards. 

The great majority of encounters with the 
Stonefish have taken place far from medical 
facilities or places where records are kept. Statis- 
tics are therefore non-existent, but the relatively 


few instances witnessed by doctors and travelers 
have so impressed them that they all have ap- 
parently felt called upon to describe in detail 
what they saw. 

Stonefishes occur over a wide area of the trop- 
ical Indo-Pacific, all the way from the east coast 
of Africa and the Red Sea through the Indian 
Ocean to Australia, the Philippines and the 
Tuamotu Islands. They are bottom inhabitants 
of shallow waters (as far as the ocean is con- 
cerned), most likely not living at depths much 
greater than 100 feet. Fortunately for the people 
who get a living from the sea in this vast region, 
Stonefish, even though they frequent waters 
from a few inches to all wading depths, typically 
seek the shelter of some rocky or coraline bul- 
wark, away from treading feet. Moreover, no- 


ciated with the typical streamlined fish. Instead 
of scales, its skin is covered with wart-like ex- 
crescences which extend onto the dorsal fin and 
the two large pectoral (shoulder) fins, transform- 
ing what are ordinarily thin, pliant structures into 
stiff, rugged ones. A finishing touch is the thick 
layer of slime that coats the entire fish. All this 
might seem unnecessarily repulsive, until the crea- 
ture is viewed against a natural background. 
Then the many irregular bumps and depressions, 
the fringe that conceals the opening of the 
mouth, the spines that break up whatever ves- 
tiges of a contour the head might have, and, par- 
ticularly, the blotched and mottled coloration, all 
conspire to make the Stonefish look like a rough 
stone or a piece of dead and weathered coral. 
The effect is uncanny. That it should operate 
in the fish’s natural environment — with its count- 


utlined against white sand, a Stonefish is quite 
sible, but its gray, white and brown markings aid 
concealing it against a more broken background. 
lis adult specimen in the Aquarium is 7 in. long. 


less odds and ends of coral bits, algae, shells, 
pebbles and debris of all sorts, to say nothing of 
small animals of various types—is perhaps not 
surprising. At the New York Aquarium, how- 


where can they be said to be common, although a 
goodly number may be regularly turned up by a 
naturalist thoroughly acquainted with a given 
area —as Mr. George Coates of Queensland and 
Curator Alex Fraser-Brunner of the Van Kleef 
Aquarium in Singapore have demonstrated by 
supplying numerous living or specially preserved 
specimens to scientists for research. Ordinary fish 
collectors carefully avoid Stonefishes, and conse- 
quently few living ones have ever reached this 
country. We were therefore especially pleased 
last May when Curator Earl S. Herald of the 
Steinhart Aquarium in San Francisco offered us 
one of his two specimens as part of an exchange 
in which we sent a pair of Sand ‘Tiger Sharks to 
his institution. Our specimen probably came 
from Eniwetok, an atoll of the Marshall Islands, 
and thus has the scientific name of Synanceja 
verrucosa. ‘Two other species of Stonefish are 
generally recognized, S. horrida and S. trachynis. 
All three look more or less alike and all three ap- 
pear to have the same habits and the same degree 
of yenomousness. 

The Stonefish is appropriately unprepossessing 
in appearance. Its body abruptly tapers from an 
oversize, flattened head to a short, blunt tail. It 
completely lacks the grace and symmetry asso- 


ever, we could provide the Stonefish’s 100-gallon 
tank with only a layer of coral sand and three or 
four pieces of tufa, a soft, porous rock that bears 
a remarkable resemblance to weathered coral. Yet 
the Stonefish blended so perfectly into this dras- 
tically simplified and artificial environment that 
special labels had to be put up to tell our visitors 
how to find it. I am sure that a number of them 
went away without ever seeing the fish although 
they had undoubtedly looked directly at it as it 
lay next to a piece of tufa, its pectorals barely 
buried in the coral sand, motionless except for 
the faintly visible rhythmical breathing move- 
ments made by its gill-covers. To my repeated 
amazement, I found that even I, who knew ex- 
actly what the fish looked like, sometimes had to 
systematically scan each square inch of the bot- 
tom until — there! There it was all the time! 
No wonder the Stonefish gets stepped on, for 
in addition to its perfect camouflage, it has the 
habit of remaining exactly where it is, no matter 
how much commotion may take place in its im- 
mediate vicinity. So adverse to moving does the 
fish seem to be that it will permit a snail or shrimp 
to crawl over its head without response. 
Resting immobile on the bottom of a tidepool 
or coral flat, the Stonefish is perfectly positioned 
to deliver the full force of its venom to anything 
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A mere lump, the Stonefish lies in a corner as 


food —a strip of fish —is brought toward it on 
the end of a wire. At a distance of 2 inches — 


coming down on it from above, for along the 
middle of its back is a series of 13 spines, each 
equipped with a pair of sacs containing venom. 
These comprise most of the dorsal fin, but only 
the needle-sharp tips of the spines project beyond 
the fin’s warty base. ‘The sacs are closely applied 
to the right and left sides of each spine. From 
each sac a tubular extension runs along a groove 
to the tip of the spine. When the sharp spine 
penetrates flesh, pressure is applied to the sacs, 
which then discharge their contents through the 
ducts into the wound. In order to put this for- 
midable apparatus into full play, the fish simply 
erects its dorsal spines. Although the arrange- 
ment does not allow for the forceful injection of 
relatively large amounts of fluid into the wound, 
as do the hollow fangs of viperine snakes, the 
extreme virulence of the Stonefishes’ poison un- 
doubtedly compensates for any mechanical inefh- 
ciency. Three similar but not quite so well devel- 


oped venomous spines are included in the anal 
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— the Stonefish strikes. It jumps forward, its 
comparatively huge mouth opens, and too 
quick for the human eye, the food disappears. 


fin, and each pelvic (belly) fin has a single one. 
Because of their location, however, these five 
spines are seldom, if ever, involved in Stonefish 
stings. 

The amount of venom in each sac varies; in 
fact, some spines lack sacs entirely. hese may 
be spines that have penetrated some animal in 
the past, because the deep insertion of a spine 
could very well cause serious injury to the deli- 
cate sacs, which are located rather close to the tip. 
At any rate, the existence of “dry” spines accounts 
for the few instances in which people have been 
stung by a Stonefish but have suffered no pain 
or other unpleasant after-effects. A full sac, which 
also includes the glandular tissue that secretes 
the opalescent fluid, may contain nearly 10 mil- 
ligrams of actual venom, enough to kill a thou- 
sand mice. (For comparison, it might be pointed 
out that an unused postage stamp weighs about 
65 milligrams. ) 


Stonefishes use their venomous spines only 


A dissection of a Stonefish spine. 


Lying on 
either side of the spine are the sacs contain- 


ing the venom, which is injected through ducts. 
Photo by Stanley Weitzman from ‘'The Aquarium Journal’’ 


for defense. For food they appear to depend on 
their camouflage and ability to snap up with in- 
credible speed any morsel that comes their way. 
The method of lying in wait and then making a 
short, open-mouthed leap at the unsuspecting 
prey must work well—at least, many of the 
Stonefish that have been collected have had their 
stomachs filled with small fish. One 12-inch speci- 
men contained 10 such fish. ‘Tankman Edward 
Dols has inveigled our Stonefish into eating a 
variety of unnatural foods, including pieces of 
fresh fish, clam and shrimp. Mindful of the glut- 
tony of the species, we rarely feed our Stonefish 
all that it will consume. Fishes of its type can 
eat themselves to death. 

Long before there were any bathers or fisher- 
men, evolution had produced the elaborate de- 
fense mechanism of the Stonefish. Presumably 
it was developed because it protected the Stone- 
fish from larger fishes. We do not know what 
effect Stonefish venom has on fishes, however, 


because no one has performed the necessary tests. 
The venom is toxic to frogs, so we have some 
indication that it is effective on animals that are 
cold-blooded, like fishes. But I cannot help won- 
dering whether Stonefish poison became the 
kind of chemical it is because of some effect it has 
on fishes. Man is a Johnny-come-lately in Stone- 
fish life compared with piscine enemies; the 
acuteness of Stonefish poisoning in man can only 
be considered an unfortunate by-product of 
evolution. 

A substance as powerful as Stonefish venom 
could hardly escape the attention of biologists and 
pharmacologists, and yet up to 1959 there were 
only three published experimental investigations 
on the subject. In that year, Dr. S. Wiener of 
the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories in Aus- 
tralia and Dr. Paul R. Saunders of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California’s School of Medicine 
published the first results of their work on the 
properties of Stonefish venom. ‘They found that 
it affects both the nervous and the circulatory 
systems, but its mode of action is still a mystery. 
During the recent conference on the Biochem- 
istry and Pharmacology of Compounds Derived 
from Marine Organisms (organized by the 
Aquarium’s Pathologist, Dr. Ross F. Nigrelli), 
Dr. Saunders declared that more is known about 
how the poison of the Stonefish does not cause 
its effects than how it does. 

In the meantime, definite progress has been 
made in the treatment of Stonefish stings. It has 
been discovered that emetine hydrochloride, 
when injected into the wounds, provides dramat- 
ically rapid and permanent relief from the severe 
pain — something that no other substance has 
been able to do. Moreover, this drug seems to 
neutralize the toxic action of the poison. In 
1958 another important advance was made when 
Australia’s Commonwealth Serum Laboratories 
produced the first Stonefish antivenin by inject- 
ing the venom into horses, in the same way that 
snake antivenines are often produced. Although 
this material still has limited distribution, it 
has unquestionably demonstrated its worth. No 
longer need a Stonefish sting be the drawn-out, 
agonizing affair that it has been in the past. The 
Stonefish will always be one of the world’s most 
dangerous fishes, but it has now been robbed of 


much of its terror. 
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ZOO NEWS 
IN 
PICTURES 


Photographs By SAM DUNTON 


This homely youngster posing affectionately with his 
mother is the firsts MANDRILL born in our collection. 
He arrived (somewhat to our surprise) on the morning 
of August 5 and now, two months later, is a prime at- 
traction for every visitor to the Monkey House. Most of 
the time the baby and mother stay on the high ledge at 
the back of the compartment while the che: stands 
guard below. The baby is now making short forays away 
fe his mother and experimenting saith solid food, but 
most of the time he is playing with it rather than eating. 


When we acquired our first PALLAS’S CAT in the spring of last 
year, we tried unsuccessfully to obtain a male at the same time. One 
has now arrived and has been introduced to his mate. They took to 
each other immediately and have been settled in an outside compart- 
ment at the Small Mammal House. Pallas’s Cat comes from the 
Siberian steppes, the Mongolian deserts and the highlands of Tibet. 


——_ 


THOMPSON’S GAZELLE, otherwise known 
as a “Yommy,” is a familiar sight on the 
plains of Africa, but unfortunately ; a rare sight 
in the New York Zoological Park. This young 
male is, in fact, the fret we have ever ex- 
hibited. At the moment it is undergoing ac- 
climatization in the African Plane pheler 
house but will be liberated on the Plains a 
little later this fall. Eventually we expect to 
get more of the gazelles and develop a herd. 
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These trim little birds are the first 
HIMALAYAN RED-LEGGED FAL- 
CONETS we have exhibited. Falcon- 
ets are the smallest of the Falcons, 
not much larger than sparrows. 
Nevertheless they are bold, fierce 
and swift and have been known to 
take birds larger than themselves. 


Now that cool fall weather is 
here, life probably looks a bit 
cheerier to our TAKIN from the 
mountains of north Burma. The 
hot and humid mid-summer 
> weather was obviously hard on 
the animal and so its stall in the 
Antelope House was air- -condi- 
tioned. The only trouble with 
that was that the Takin disliked 
confinement indoors. It is grow- 
ing slowly and becoming more 
aggressive, although it Sty still 
reasonably good- narered toward 


Antelope Keeper Neil Dapolite. 


Animal Expeditions 
Had Drama in 1912 — 


THE PIGMY HIPPOPOTAMUS STORY 


owapays, when it seems unlikely that the 

wilder places of the world will ever again 

yield a large and impressive and totally 
unknown animal, it is worth recalling that things 
were not always thus — that “first time on exhibi- 
tion” animals were almost a commonplace in the 
early years of this century. Not that they were 
actually looked upon as commonplace; there was 
a stir and excitement over important new animals 
that still lingers in the printed accounts of their 
capture. In the course of its sixty years the New 
York Zoological Park has had a large share of first- 
timers, some of them the first to be exhibited in 
the New World and some the first seen alive 
anywhere. 

Many, of course, are now frequently seen 
in the larger zoological collections, for once their 
source was found and methods of capture, ac- 
climatization and transportation worked out, ani- 
mal collectors quickly undertook to meet the 
demand for them. Others are still comparatively 
rare, and an example is the Pigmy Hippopotamus, 
Choeropsis liberiensis. Two males and a female 
which came to the New York Zoological Park on 
July 9, 1912, were the first ever seen alive in 
America. A few others have been imported since 
then — our present pair are offspring of those 
obtained by the National Zoological Park in 
Washington — but they can still be considered 
rare and to many people quite unfamiliar animals. 

Indeed, they may long continue to be so, for 
an animal collector who recently visited Liberia 
in the hope of bringing Pigmy Hippopotamuses 
out, found that they had long since disappeared 
from the coastal areas and could be found only in 
the all but untracked deep interior. He saw five 
animals, but captured none, for he became ill 
and himself reached the coast only after many 
difficulties. 

The three animals that came to the New York 
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Zoological Park 48 years ago were not the first 
to be exhibited anywhere; the Dublin Zoo had 
that distinction. Carl Hagenbeck, the German 
animal dealer whose emissary captured our 
specimens, asserted that the first Pigmy Hippo- 
potamus seen alive in Europe was sent to the 
Dublin Zoo “in the sixties” and lived for several 
weeks. Dr. William T. Hornaday, who was Di- 
rector of the New York Zoological Park in 1912, 
gave the year of the Dublin acquisition as 1873 
and cited a published statement that it arrived in 
a dying condition and lived in Dublin only “about 
five minutes.” However that may be, Dublin did 
have the first living Pigmy Hippopotamus. 

“Jumbo,” one of the two males received in 
1912, lived until February 17, 1952. The other 
male, “Heinie,” was sold on November 21. 1925. 
“Tieda,” the female, died on October 2, 1952. 
Ten young have been born in our collection. 
Three were sold, one was given to the London 
Zoological Society when it was eight years old, 
and all the others died within a year or two except 
one, a female, which survived for nearly 30 years 
and was, in fact, our last Pigmy Hippopotamus 
until the present two were received from the Na- 
tional Zoo in the fall of 1953. Their offspring, a 
male, was born on March 15 of this year, and has 
been sold to the Cleveland Zoo. 

Today we take Pigmy Hippopotamuses more 
or less for granted and visitors are apt to pass 
them by with a glance or an exclamation on see- 
ing a “baby Hippopotamus.” But in 1912 a 
major part of the Zoological Society’s Bulletin for 
July was devoted to two articles about the new 
animals, one by Dr. Hornaday and one by Hans 
Schomburgk, the collector for the Hagenbeck es- 
tablishment who captured them and brought 
them to New York. 

Schomburgk’s account of his adventures in 
Liberia is not a tame one. He seems to have been 


a rough-and-ready collector and explorer who got 
what he wanted at gun-point, if necessary. The 
contrast between the lawlessness of those days and 
(despite the incidents currently reported in our 
newspapers) the civilization over so much of 
Africa today is striking; no collector today would 
think of carrying out an expedition in such a 
high-handed manner as Major Schomburegk did 
‘imo, ESI. 

It will, we hope, renew interest in the rare and 
valuable Pigmy Hippopotamus if we reprint 
Major Schomburgk’s article from the July, 1912, 
issue of the New York Zoological Society's Bul- 
letin. CEprror ). 


Oo eiiie DRA OF THE PYGMY HIPPO 


An Account of the Hagenbeck Expedition 
to Liberia 
By Hans ScHOMBURGK 
Major and Military Attache, 


Liberian Legation, London 


ny a TO SEE ME AT ONCE,’ was the telegram 
I received from Carl Hagenbeck, when | 


had let him know that my projected trip through 
the French Congo had been abandoned. | hur- 


ried to Hamburg to meet our grand old man of 
Stellingen, who greeted me with these words: 

“Will you go for me out to West Africa, to try 
and capture an animal that has never been 
brought to Europe alive, and help me to preserve 
a dying species of the African fauna?” 

“Why, certainly,” was my reply, “Have I not 
just equipped an expedition to go to the Western 
Coast?” 

But when he then told me in confidence that 
I was to go to Liberia, capture and bring back 
alive specimens of the Pygmy Hippopotamus, | 
must confess that I hesitated. Here I was asked 
to catch alive an animal which had not even yet 
been shot by a European hunter! Prof. Buttikofer, 
the great authority on Liberia, had tried for years 
to secure a specimen, and after all he had to be 
content with the skins and skeletons of three ani- 
mals that had been shot by native hunters, with- 
out himself even having seen a live animal. 


Major Schomburgk renews acquaintance with one 
of our Pigmy Hippopotamuses. Our trio cost $15,000 
in 1912 and of them Dr. Hornaday wrote that ‘‘As 
zoological rarities they are well worth their cost.” 


Photos taken in 1912 


During my twelve years of African travel, my 
motto had been, “Nothing is impossible.” I had 
explored the Wa Lunda country on the water- 
shed of the Congo and Zambesi, without an 
armed escort, in the face of the evil prophecies of 
old hands who took leave of us for good when we 
started on our trip. I had succeeded in bringing 
home alive the first East African elephant, an 
undertaking that had been tried by many a well 
known hunter without success. “Yes,” I said, 
“T will go!” 

Six weeks after this conversation I landed in 
Monrovia, the capital of the Republic of Liberia. 
Here I was greeted from all sides with the as- 
surance that no such animal as the Pygmy Hippo 
existed, but only the big Hippo. 

Having read in Buttikofer’s book that he had 
obtained a specimen of the Pygmy Hippo on the 
Duquea River, I decided to give this river the 
first trial. Unfortunately I arrived just in the be- 
ginning of the rainy season. With the greatest 
difficulty I managed to collect twelve carriers, 
who, on the promise of extra high wages, agreed 
to follow me. 

In this lot, I must have found the human 
sweepings of the streets of Monrovia. How they 
humbugged me! ‘They evidently thought I was 
powerless to do anything, and I knew only too 
well that they would desert on the slightest 
pretext. 

In Sheffeliensville I got the first news of Pygmy 
Hippos. Mr. Lett, an American mulatto, who 
had been a hunter with the Buttikofer expedi- 
tion, gave me the assurance that the Pygmy Hippo 
existed on the upper part of the Duquea River, 
while his big cousin, the “Kiboko” of East Africa, 
only frequented the rivers near the coast. I hired 
six canoes in Sheffelien to bring me up to Jah- 
town, six days up the Duquea River. 

Rain was the order of the day. In pouring 
rain we started every morning, and pulled all day 
long against the current of the swollen river. The 
second day out, I thought the time had come to 
teach my carriers a lesson. We were so far from 
civilization already that I no longer feared 
desertion. 

When I called the boys in the morning to start, 
nobody came; so I called up my headman, and 
asked him very quietly if the boys were pack- 
ing up. 
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“No,” was the reply, “they do not want to 
start yet.” 

Without saying another word I took up my 
Browning automatic revolver, and put seven shots 
through the roof of the boys’ hut. Then they 
came quickly! From that moment I took the 
reins; and after I had picked out the biggest and 
laziest of the motley crowd, and had given him a 
good hiding, I had no further trouble. 

After a month’s hard hunting, I at last had the 
luck to see a Pygmy Hippo. I was drifting down 
the river in my canoe, late one afternoon, when 
I saw the animal trying to climb up the steep 
bank of the river. Before it had noticed us, we 
were within ten yards. I stood with my gun 
ready to shoot, but with a great effort I curbed 
my hunting passion. Carl Hagenbeck’s last word 
had been: “Now, remember! We must have our 
animals alive! Do not shoot before you are sure to 
be able to catch one.” Not five yards from the 
canoe the little brute dropped back into the water 
and disappeared. 

Shortly after that I returned to the coast and 
fitted out anew to penetrate into the Golah coun- 
try. Two months I hunted there without any 
success. In the rains it was practically impossible 
to find any tracks; but in spite of everything I 
managed to find about thirty promising places in 
which to dig my pits. At first I had the intention 
to try netting the animals, but the uncertainty of 
their movements, and the thick undergrowth of 
the dense Liberian forests, made net-hunting 
impracticable. 

One day a Hippo fell into one of the pits. It 
had rained for thirty-six hours, and before my 
scouts reached the place it escaped unharmed! 
For the first time in my life, I knew myself beaten. 
Practically all my carriers were sick; the whole 
country was under water, and the native trails 
were recognizable only because in them the water 
raced down like mountain torrents. 

I returned to the coast and cabled to my people 
that the only chance for success was in the short, 
dry season from January to May. The net result 
of this expensive expedition was that I had abso- 
lute proof of the existence of the dwarf Hippo. 

But what Hagenbeck undertakes, he carries 
through against all odds, and without considera- 
tion of financial sacrifices. He had not lost faith 
in me; and in December, 1911, I started out on 


my second expedition. This time I was known in 
Liberia, and had but small difficulties in raising 
a caravan of fifty good men. 

I had seen on the last trip that nothing could 
be done near the coast, though the beasts exist 
even within a day of the coast; but there it is 
hunted too much by the natives, and is conse- 
quently too rare and shy. 

The confluences of the upper Lofa River were 
this time my goal. Here, in the practically un- 
known Gorze territory of the powerful and war- 
like Golah tribe, near the big Sue Bush, where 
there is no human habitation for days and days, 
I could reckon on success. 

But again I encountered an unforeseen obstacle. 
The Pesse tribe had declared war, and was fight- 
ing the Government and its allies. 

Yangaia, a big fortified Golah town, I reached 
without any considerable trouble, but when I 
called my carriers the next morning to start, they 
rebelled, one and all. The previous day we had 
had a sharp march of twenty-five miles through 
thick bush. Instead of taking their loads the 
whole crowd came down to my tent, which I had 
pitched outside the village, and refused to go on. 
They said: 

“We are tired to-day; and there is war ahead. 
To-day we will not move, for to-morrow we hold 
word.” 

This was all I could get out of them. The 
whole success of the expedition was in the bal- 
ance. Had I made them the slightest concession, 
everything would have been lost. Once more | 
told them to take their loads, but only a threaten- 
ing murmur was the answer. Then I saw red, 
open rebellion! I slipped the Browning in my 
pocket, took my hunting crop and went among 
them. Clash, crack went the whip on the naked 


After incredible difficulties, 
Major Schomburgk got his 
first three Pigmy Hippopot- 
amuses near this Golah 
town on the Lofa River. 
All were captured in pits. 


body. A few straight hits from the shoulder on 
the jaws of those who did not move, and quicker 
than I can tell it I drove the mutinous crowd be- 
fore me like a herd of sheep! The result of the 
rebellion for the boys was that I stopped their 
rations for three days, and their allowance of gin 
for a month. 

The same day I reached Taquema, the fortified 
town of the paramount chief of the Golah, ‘Tawe 
Dadwe. I had reckoned greatly on the assistance 
of this omnipotent native king, but to my great 
sorrow he declared openly that he could not help 
me, because the war pressed him too hard. He 
even expected an attack from the Pesse daily. 
Against my usual custom, I had to submit to the 
entreaties of the chief, and pitch my tent in the 
middle of the town. 

During my stay at Taquema the scouts of the 
enemy approached the town, but hearing that a 
white man with a big caravan and guns had ar- 
rived, they thought discretion the better part of 
valor. Here I had an opportunity to study the 
most secret sacrificial rites of this unknown tribe. 

The Lofa River, one of the biggest rivers in 
Liberia, flows within an hour of Taquema. For 
two months I hunted on the small tributaries of 
this river, the course of which will appear en- 
tirely different from what it has been thought, 
when my map of the hinterland of Liberia is 
finished. 

In spite of the greatest endeavors and the hard- 
est work which I have done during my long hunt- 
ing career in Africa, I did not even manage to 
shoot one of these shy and secretive animals, in 
order that I might send home positive proof of 


its existence. 
The greatest difficulty in hunting the Liberian 
Hippopotamus is that, unlike their big cousins, 
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More than a hundred pits were dug before this 
adult bull was caught and taken back to camp. 


they do not frequent the rivers. ‘They make their 
home deep in the inhospitable forest, in the dense 
vegetation, on the banks of the small forest 
streams; but, not satisfied with the protection the 
forest affords them, they enlarge the hollows 
which the water has washed out under the banks, 
and in these tunnels, where they are invisible 
from the bank, they sleep during the heat of the 
day. 

Day after 


tinually in water up to my hips, frequently to my 


day I patrolled the streams, con- 


shoulders. At last, as I was nearly despairing, on 
the 27th of February, Diana, the goddess of the 
hunters, smiled on me, and the first Liberian 
Hippopotamus fell a victim to my gun. It was a 
nearly full grown cow. I was following the spoor 
of a small herd of the newly-by-me discovered 
dwarf elephant, when a fresh track of a Mwe 
(Golah name for the Pygmy Hippo), made me 
leave the elephants. I followed this spoor down 
to a small streamlet with hardly two inches of 
water, where it led into one of the above men- 
tioned holes. I sent my boy round, and when he 
started poking into the hole with a stick, a re- 
sponsive grunt followed, and not two yards from 
me the head of the much coveted animal ap- 
peared. I still carried my elephant gun. As my 
shot rang through the forest, one of the rarest 
animals of the African fauna lay before me. 

My camp was far away in the bush, and to my 
great regret | had to abandon the skeleton. It 
was only with the greatest difheulty that I man- 
aged to skin the animal and have the skin 
brought by my two hunters to the tent. 

In spite of all difficulties, however, I had not 
given up the idea of catching a hing alive. 
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Wherever I found a likely place I had a pit dug. 
It is easy to catch the great East African Hippo, 
which keeps continually in the same water and 
uses the same tracks. With the Pygmy Hippo, it 
is very hard to even find a place where there is 
the slightest chance of catching one, because this 
brute roams through the forest like an elephant 
or a pig, mostly goes singly, though sometimes in 
pairs, and rarely uses the same track twice. 

Meanwhile over a hundred pits had been made 
by my men, all carefully dug seven feet deep and 
covered so that not the sharpest eye could detect 
any sign of danger. 

At last, two days after I shot my first animal, 
and when I was still working on its thick skin, a 
boy rushed to my tent breathlessly shouting from 
afar: 

“Massa! Massa! Dem Mwe done catch!” 

On Nea Tindoa, an inhabited island in the 
Lofa River, a big bull had fallen into one of my 
pits. My sergeant, Momoro, started at once with 
a few boys, to reach the place the same night, 
and keep guard to prevent the meat-hungry na- 
tives from killing the Hippo. 

At last I had succeeded! Against the prophecies 
of Europeans, Liberians ane natives! And only 
a few days before, Tawe Dadwe told me: “It is 
impossible to catch a Mwe! It has never been 
done, and they have only been shot after they 
have been caught in the pits. They are too dan- 
has been killed. You 


white men know a lot, but here you are trying 


gerous. Many a hunter 
something that is impossible.” 

Early the next morning I reached the place. 
Before night a fence had been built around the 
hole, and the animal was let out. It was a beauti- 
ful full-grown bull, in the prime of his life. 

Nothing succeeds like success! Six days after 
that, the second one was caught; this time a two- 
year-old cow. A week later, the third, a young 
three- -quarter-grown bull was taken. Now I ha 
three animals, at three different places. Macca, 
where the little cow was caught, I decided should 
by my central collecting station; and we started 
to bring the animals there. 

Now the real trouble commenced. The Golah 
people refused to carry them! For the big ani- 
mals, I needed at least forty men each, to cut 
roads and carry. ’ 

Had it not been for the unselfish assistance ] 


had from the Liberian Government, which had 
appointed me Major on the Geographical Staff, 
I never would have been able to bring my ex- 
pedition to a satisfactory end. 

Nobody can imagine the enormous difficulties 
of the transport of those heavy animals, which we 
had to carry in self-invented native-made baskets, 
through the roadless hinterland of Liberia. From 
the farthest place inland, where I caught three 
animals, it took me, even after the men had cut 
the roads, twelve days to reach the first river on 
which I could use boat-transport to the Coast. 

A native king, Gongzoo, had, on the promise 
of a big present, promised carriers for the first 
animal caught in his district, but when I asked 
for the men, he point blank refused! By that time 
I had put the Hippo in a basket, and had brought 
it with my own carriers, under the most frightful 
difficulties, to his town. It was a matter of getting 
men from him, or standing the chance of losing 
my hard-won animal. 

I tried a bluff, with only my sergeant for sup- 
port. I arrested the chief in the middle of his own 
town, kept him in front of my revolver, loaded 
all my guns, put them before me on the table, 
and declared war provided the men were not 
forthcoming within two hours. It succeeded. 
When the people saw their king a prisoner, the 
men came. What would have happened if they 
had accepted my challenge, I do not know! 

After I had got the first three animals to my 
central station, and handed them over into the 
charge of one of Hagenbeck’s most experienced 
keepers, I returned to Monrovia, to arrange all 
about the further transport, and to meet my wife, 
who had come out to join me, and to put the ex- 
perience which she had gained during an eight- 
months horse-back ride through the hinterland 
of the Cameroons, into the services of Hagenbeck. 

Shortly after we had returned to Macca, an- 
other big bull and a youngster were caught; and 
then it was high time to return to the coast, be- 
fore the rains should set in and make the country 
impassable. His Excellency, President D. E,, 
Howard, very kindly put soldiers at my disposal, 
to assist me in collecting sufhicient carriers. 

After I had managed to tame a full-grown 
Mwe, the natives feared me so much that I suc- 
ceeded in collecting 150 men in three days. While 
Mr. Moltmann, the keeper sent by Hagenbeck, 


The carriers put on a burst of speed — for pic- 
ture purposes — while carrying the capture out. 


and I hurried ahead to arrange for the food for 
the animals, Mrs. Schomburgk superintended the 
transport, as it was absolutely necessary that one 
European should keep an eye on the carriers so 
that they did not drop the heavy baskets on the 
uneven and partly-mountainous trails. 

At last we had reached Japacca, and could put 
our poor, ill-treated animals into proper cages, 
which had been sent out from Hamburg. 

Now our greatest troubles were over. The ani- 
mals were in good condition and feeding well, 
so that we could expect to get them safe to Ham- 
burg. But another trouble arose. When we got to 
the coast at Cape Mount, we were prophesied a 
bad sea for the first of June, the day the steamer 
Alexandra Woermann was to call for us. But 
even then our luck did not desert us. Certainly 
with difficulties, but without mischief, we shipped 
our valuable cargo. In the Bay of Biscay we had 
stormy weather. The ship rolled heavily, but the 
animals did not seem to mind it. 

The enormous expenses of these two expedi- 
tions can easily be imagined when one considers 
that in Liberia everything has to be carried. Great 
quantities of trade goods are necessary to procure 
food for the carriers, and also as presents for the 
native chiefs. 

Fortune has again been kind to Hagenbeck’s 
colors. For forty years attempts had been made 
to bring these animals to Europe; and we had 
succeeded. The greatest satisfaction to me, how- 
ever, was when I had the honor to be presented 
by Mr. Hagenbeck to His Majesty Kaiser Wil- 
helm II, when he visited Hagenbeck’s Animal 
Park, at Stellingen, on the 17th of June, where 
he congratulated me on my success. 
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HE MOST FAR-FLUNG OUTPOST of the Zoo- 

logical Society is undoubtedly a tiny, tin- 

roofed hut in the Kayonza (Impenetrable) 
Forest of Uganda. Primitive as it appears in the 
photograph, it is well adapted to its purpose —a 
headquarters for the study of gorillas, chimpan- 
zees and various small monkeys. It even has a 
name: The Makerere College-Osborn Camp for 
Primate Research. 


The camp came into being as a direct result of 
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President Fairfield Osborn’s tour of central Africa 
in the late winter. Discussing with Dr. Niels Bol- 
wig of the Department of Zoology of Makerere 
College at Kampala, Uganda, the need for con- 
tinuing and expanding primate research in the 
area, Dr. Osborn learned that the college wished 
to set up a camp in the excellent Mountain 
Gorilla country in the Kayonza, but had no funds 
for the purpose. 

Dr. Osborn immediately offered, from the re- 
sources of the Madison & DeForest Grant Sci- 
entific Research Fund, the small sum necessary 


The ‘‘Makerere College-Osborn Camp for Pri- 
mate Research” was only half finished when 
this picture was made earlier this year but it 
was quite adequate for purposes of research. 


to build a shelter hut. Subsequently Dr. Bolwig 
and George B. Schaller chose the site and while 
Mr. Schaller continued his gorilla studies, Dr. 
Bolwig superintended construction of the hut. 
It is 10 x 12 feet in dimensions, and has a slate 
floor. At the time the photograph was taken the 
walls had not yet been plastered with cement. 

“It is not very impressive, but I hope useful,” 
Dr. Bolwig wrote. “George seems to think it is a 
nice hut. Around the cabin are a few rose bushes 
and lemon trees which were planted years ago by 
a prospector. 

Regulations concerning the use of the camp 
have been drawn up by Makerere College. ‘They 
state that “The study of habits, troup composi- 
tion, wanderings, etc., of gorilla and chimpanzee 
has first priority. The comparatively small num- 
ber of gorillas in the limited area will make it 
possible to follow the fate of each individual over 
the years. 

“Second priority must be given to any field 
work with a bearing on the life of the gorilla, 
such as the study of vegetation, particularly food 
plants, micro-climate, etc. 

“Third priority should be given to the study of 
smaller monkeys, particularly the varieties of 
Cercopithecus mites.” 

The camp represents a very small outlay Cless 
than $200) but, as with so many other judicious 
expenditures, it will exercise an influence on the 
study and preservation of African animals far 
beyond the money value of the installation. 


News from the Conservation Foundation 


Colorado College Conference 


Because opportunities for improving conserva- 
tion and resource-use education in our schools 
and colleges have been steadily increasing during 
the past two years, it has become evident that 
there is need for a project to develop guide-lines 
for conservation and_ resource-use training pro- 
grams. 

To meet this responsibility a conference was 
held under the leadership of the Joint Council on 
Economic Education and the Conservation Foun- 
dation at Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
from Sept. 30 to Oct. 3. The participants were a 
selected group of conservation leaders whose aim 
was to develop and distribute a publication that 
will help to guide teachers in this field, both as to 
content and method. Paul Brandwein and George 
Brewer represented the Foundation and the Joint 
Council was represented by Dr. George L. Fersh. 


Scottish Natural Resources 


Acting under the good offices of Frazer Dar- 
ling, Vice-president of the Foundation in charge 
of research, a Committee on Natural Resources 
in Scotland has been set up by The Scottish 
Council. Its objective is to form a fact-finding 
study group on natural resources Cincluding hu- 
man resources) and to make recommendations. 

The meetings, to be attended by both Dr. 
Darling and Wallace Bowman of our research 
staff, will begin on Oct. 31 in Edinburgh. A 
paper by Mr. Bowman, “Outdoor Recreation Po- 
tential as a Natural Resource,” will be presented. 


African Ecological Survey 


Further evidence of the scope of the Founda- 
tion’s activities was highlighted in September 
when the Rockefeller Foundation granted the 
sum of $7,500 for an Ecological Survey of the 
Mara-Mau region in Kenya, East Africa. This 
grant augments an earlier one of $5,000 pro- 
vided by the Conservation and Research Foun- 
dation, Inc., of New London, Conn. The 


Conservation Foundation will undertake the pub- 


lication costs of the survey when completed. 

‘This survey, conducted by Dr. Ebilipe 
Glover, one of the foremost ecologists in Africa, 
will study the Mara-Mau area of the Masai Ter- 
ritory, much of which is suffering from inimi- 
cable land-use, mainly over-grazing by domestic 
cattle, and, in the northern area, by forest de- 
struction. ‘he survey will develop basic data 
concerning land conditions in this important 
region. 


EBF to Distribute Filmstrips 


Arrangements have been concluded between the 
Foundation and Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., to distribute the color filmstrips “Demand 
— Supply — Balance.” 

These will be released for three grade levels: 
“Natural Resources and You” for the middle 
grades; “Using Natural Resources” for junior 
high school; and “Science and Natural Resources” 
for the senior high school. 


Briefly Noted 
Dr. Osborn gave a talk before the Overseas 
Press Club on Aug. 23, entitled “Where Are 
.. On August 16 
Roger Hale attended a subcommittee meeting on 
development of a Pest Control Manual at the 


People and Animals Going?”. . 


National Academy of Science in Washington. 
The subcommittee is under the direction of the 
Committee on Pest Control and Wildlife Rela- 
tions. . . . Fraser Darling’s new book, “Wild Life 
in an African Territory,” will be published by the 
Oxford University Press in October. . .. On Sept. 
7 Samuel Ordway, Fraser Darling and Wallace 
Bowman held informal discussions with several 
staff members of the University of California at 
Berkeley concerning needed research in the field 
of recreation. .. . Dr. Osborn addressed the Con- 
stitution Island Association on Sept. 10, speaking 
on the general topic of rivers. . . . The Fifth 
World Forestry Congress, held in Seattle from 
Aug. 29 to Sept. 10, was attended by Dr. Darling, 
who gave a public lecture on “Wild Life Be- 
havior in African Game Parks”. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


“The Care of Pet Turtles” 


Stapled into this issue of Animal Kingdom is 
the latest booklet published by the Zoological 
Society, “The Care of Pet Turtles” by Dr. Hern- 
don G. Dowling, Curator of Reptiles, and 
Stephen Spencook, Head Keeper of Reptiles. It 
may be extracted from the magazine by remov- 
ing one staple. 

The new booklet takes the place of “The Care 
of Turtles and Small Alligators” by Director 
Christopher W. Coates of the Aquarium, first 
published in 1941 and subsequently thrice re- 
printed. It is now out of print. 

A series of booklets on the care of small pet 
animals is planned, each to be written by a mem- 
ber of the curatorial staff. 

“The Care of Pet Turtles” is available sep- 
arately for 25 cents from the Publication Office, 


The Zoological Park, New York 60, N. Y. 


The Staff Travels 


In recent weeks the staff of the Zoological Park 
and the Aquarium has attended a variety of 
meetings and conferences across the country. 

Associate Director Conway of the Zoo and Di- 
rector Coates of the Aquarium went to the meet- 
ing of the American Association of Zoological 
Parks and Aquariums in Long Beach. 

Mr. Conway and Curator of Reptiles Dowling 
were present at the official opening of the Hol- 
land Museum of Living Reptiles in the Detroit 
Zo. 

Dr. Dowling and Dr. James W. Atz, Associate 
Curator of the Aquarium, attended the meeting 
of the American Society of Ichthyologists and 
Herpetologists in Chicago. 

Dr. Charles P. Gandal, the Zoo’s Veterinarian, 
was elected president of the American Association 
of Zoo Veterinarians at the Denver meeting of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association. 

Staff Photographer Sam Dunton took part in 
the meeting of the Biological Photographic Asso- 
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ciation at Salt Lake City where one of the So- 
ciety’s films, “The Locomotion of Snakes,” won 
the second award. He presented a paper on “Bio- 
logical Photography in a Zoo Hospital.” 

Dr. Ross Nigrelli, the Aquarium’s Pathologist, 
attended the meeting of the American Fisheries 
Society in Denver to advise on a serious outbreak 
of liver tumors in trout. 


IN BRIEF 


Shark Seare. Two shark attacks off the New 
Jersey coast in the late summer brought a flood 
of telephone, newspaper, radio and television in- 
quiries to the Aquarium, with Director Coates 
making several television and radio appearances 
to talk about sharks in general and to allay the 
public’s fears. Although not underestimating the 
danger of sharks, the Aquarium learned from 
local fishermen that there were probably no more 
sharks than usual in local waters. Nineteen kinds 
of sharks are reported from the metropolitan 
waters, inshore or offshore, and seven are con- 
sidered dangerous or potentially dangerous — the 
White Shark, or Maneater; the ‘Tiger Shark, the 
Great Hammerhead, the Dusky Shark, the 
Whitetip Shark, the Blue and the Mako Shark. 
Nevertheless the number of shark attacks in pro- 
portion to the number of “bather hours” on the 
Jersey and New York coasts indicates that the 
chances of being attacked are very small indeed. 
One shark was brought to the Aquarium for iden- 
tification. It proved to be a Sand Tiger Shark — 
whose name is more fearsome than its reputation. 
There are no records of it attacking human beings 
in nature. 


Air Conditioning for Animals. New York 
summers are notoriously hard on people — and, as 
the Zoo staff knows, on certain animals. Increas- 
ingly in recent years we have installed air con- 
ditioners in the animal buildings and they are 


This portrait of our Okapi 
baby was taken in mid- 
September, just before it 
was I1 months old. The 
youngster appears to be in 
perfect health — fat, sleek. 


now making the hot days and nights more com- 
fortable for the Takin, Bushmasters and certain 
other snakes, the ‘Tuatara and various amphibi- 
ans, hummingbirds, sunbirds, puffins and pen- 
guins. 


Bathysphere on View. After being in storage 
for a great many years in the Zoological Park, the 
original Bathysphere in which Dr. William 
Beebe and Otis Barton on August 15, 1934, 
descended to a depth of 3,028 feet in the ocean 
off Bermuda has been put on exhibition at the 
Aquarium. The New York Zoological Society's 
Department of Tropical Research made repeated 
dives in the Bathysphere between 1930 and 1934 
in a pioneering effort to open the depths of the 
sea to scientific exploration —an endeavor in 
which it was spectacularly successful. Much 
deeper dives have been made by many since then 
but in 1934 the 3,028-ft. dive was the greatest 
depth reached by man up to that time. 


New Film. A new one-reel motion picture, pri- 
marily for veterinarians, has been produced by 
the Society. Entitled “Surgical Removal of Sub- 
cutaneous Tumors in Parakeets,” it describes 


techniques successfully employed by Dr. Charles 
P. Gandal. 


Research Grant. Dr. Nigrelli, the Aquarium’s 
Pathologist, has received a grant of $10,800 from 


the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for “Studies 
on Sponges with No Apparent Ribonucleic 
Acid.” Up to now it has been assumed that ribo- 
nucleic acid is one of the basic building blocks of 
all living organisms and that no plant or animal 
is without it. The report that certain Bahamian 
sponges lack this substance is so exceptional that 
its significance is far from understood. Dr. Mar- 
tin F. Stempien, a biochemist from Cambridge 
University, is working with Dr. Nigrelli on this 
fundamental problem. 


$615 Worth of Snakes. Forty-one African 
Rock Pythons have hatched in the Reptile House 
after the eggs were removed from the guarding 
mother, and the snakelings are being used in 
exchange with other institutions. A value of $15 
each has been placed on them for exchange 
purposes. 


Mrs. Martini Retires. Mrs. Helen Martini, 
since 1944 in charge of the Zoo's Animal Nursery, 


retired in August. 


Design Laboratory. The Curators of the three 
animal departments have set up a “design lab- 
oratory” in the northwest corner room of the Lion 
House for experimentation with new materials, 
new uses for old materials, new lightweight dec- 
orations and the like, and to build models in 
order to guide the actual construction of exhibits. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


a a eS 


ALL ABOUT FISH. Written and illustrated by Carl Burger. 
Pp. ix + 140, many illustrations in color and black-and-white. 
Random House, New York, 1960. $1.95. 


Carl Burger should be well known to many of his 
fellow Members of the Zoological Society — but as an 
animal illustrator, rather than a writer-illustrator, for 
this is his first book. And an excellent, easy-to-read 
book it is, starting with the first chapter on “What Is a 
Fish, Anyway?” and right through the beginnings of 
fish life, tales of sea serpents and monsters, the oddities 
of fish life, and chapters on saltwater and freshwater 
fishes, those that live in one kind of water and breed in 
another, the coral reef beauties —and even “Fish for 
Dinner,” “Fish as Pets” and (naturally, since Mr. 
Burger spends his spare time fishing trout and salmon 
streams) “Fishing for Fun.” This is the kind of book 
that I, at least, have been waiting for to recommend to 
young people searching for a career in the natural his- 
tory fields. — W. Bripces 


ANIMAL SPECIES AND THEIR EVOLUTION. By A. J. 
Cain. 190 pp., 5 figs. Harper Torchbook. Harper & Bros., N. Y 
1960. $1.35. 


“9 


All evolutionists follow in Darwin’s footsteps, but in a 
very special way this book begins where the Origin of 
Species left off. It discusses the principles of classifica- 
tion, defines the species as understood both yesterday 
and today, and shows how important the study of evo- 
lution is to the definition of that category. The reader is 
assumed not to have any previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject, but he must be willing to apply himself. — J. W. 
ATz. 


AUSTRALIAN SHELLS WITH RELATED ANIMALS LIV- 
ING IN THE SEA, IN FRESHWATER AND ON THE LAND. 
By Joyce Allan. xxi + 487 pp., 12 color and 32 black-and-white 
plates, 112 text-figures. Charles T. Branford Co., Newton Cen- 
tre 59, Mass., 1959. $12.00. 


More than 100,000 different kinds of snails, clams, 
octopuses and their relatives are alive today, and ap- 
proximately 10% of these inhabit Australia and the 
surrounding waters. This volume is concerned with the 
identification and natural history of some 2,000 of the 
better known or most representative species. It is 
copiously illustrated by the author and has indexes and 
a glossary. — J. WAV, ANTI, 

COWRY SHELLS OF WORLD SEAS. By Joyce Allan. x + 


170 pp., 6 color and 9 black-and-white plates, 1 text-figure. 
Charles T. Branford Co., Newton Centre 59, Mass., 1956. $10.50. 


Among the most beautiful shells in the world are the 
cowries whose highly polished surfaces and rich but 
never gaudy coloration have earned for them a special 
place in the hearts of both amateur and _ professional 
conchologists. Miss Allan has described all of the true 
cowries, as well as their close relatives, and she has il 
lustrated many of them. Natural history notes are in- 
cluded, but this is primarily a manual for the collector. — 


J. W. Arz. 


REPTILES: LIFE HISTORY, EVOLUTION, AND STRUC- 
TURE. By Angus d’A. Bellairs. 192 pp., 12 text-figs. Harper 
Torchbooks, The Science Library, TB 520, 1960 (reprinted). $1.35. 


The British seem to be peculiarly able to compress 
large subjects into a few pages and to still emerge with 
an easily readable work. It is a distinct pleasure to wel- 
come this little volume in a paperback edition. First 
published in the Hutchinson’s University Library series 
in 1957, it brings together information on reptiles much 
as G. K. Noble’s “Biology of the Amphibia” (1931) did 
for the next lower vertebrate class. The figures are 
rough outlines for the most part and are too closely 
grouped on a page to be aesthetically pleasing. They 
serve their primary purpose, however, in clarifying points 
in the text. A well-rounded, though abbreviated, bibliog- 
raphy completes the book. — H. G. Dow1ine 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 
(Between July 1 and August 31, 1960) 


Patron 

Carleton Mitchell 

Walter Rothschild 

Life 

Mrs. Edward Clarence Dean 


Harry Zelenko 
Annual 
Supporting 

Theron A. Clements 
Charles W. Nichols, Jr. 


Dr. Dominick J. Principato 


Walter W. Booth 
Dr. Gerald Borell 
Jack B. Bowell 
John A. Bradley 
Robert Brickman 
Clarence Cavello 
A. H. Chasick 
Miss Grace Clarke 


Contributing 

Mrs. Alfred F. Brady, Jr. 
Stevenson Burke 
B. Danforth Ely 
Douglas Gibbons 

Dr. Carl Goldmark, Jr. 
Laurence J. Henderson 
H. Gardner Ingraham 
Eugene J. Miller 

Mrs. D. G. Noyes 

Mrs. Paul G. Pennoyer, Jr. 
James E. Robison ~~ 
Richard F. Smith 

Daniel W. Streeter 
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John S. Dietz 
E. F. Edelman 


John B. Ensign 
John W. Freeman 
Morris Gewitz 
Edwin Gittleman 


Mrs. Landon Thomas 
Dr. Edwin C, Van Valey 
Dr. Henry O. Wheeler 
Dr. Rita Wroblewski 


Dr. Crawford F. Barnett 
Mrs. Gertrude Blecher 


Malcolm J. Cordray 
Miss Emily Donick 


Richard L. English 


Mrs. Kenneth H. Granger 
Mrs. Helene Greenblat 
Mrs. Arnold W. Grey 
Marvin E. Hecht 

J. L. Hiers 

Albert Isaacs 

Mozart H. Ishizuka 
Malcolm Kirshman 
Joseph M. Laino 

Mrs. C. Howard Mitts 
Mrs. M. L. Muhleman 
Dr. Robert C. Murphy, Jr. 
Ronald A. Nitzsche 

Mrs. Charles O’Brien 
Seymour Page 

Dr. Edward F. Schortman 
Bernard Schwartz 
Richard T. Schwartz 

Mrs. Norma Sloper 
Arthur Sussman 

Joseph A. Tramazzo 
Matteo Verdillo 

Mrs. Henrietta V. Vogt 
Martin Winter 

Miss Margot Young 


Late News from the Albert National Park in the Congo 


le. AS THIS IssuE of AnimAL Kincpom was 
going to press, President Osborn received a 
letter from Dr. Niels Bolwig of the Department 
of Zoology of Makerere College, Uganda, giving 
news of the situation in the great Albert National 
Park in the Congo. 

In view of the disturbed political situation in 
the Congo, zoologists and conservationists have 
been worried about the fate of the National 
Parks, particularly the Albert which has been 
under intensive scientific study for so many years. 
Dr. Bolwig’s report, brief as it is, is encouraging. 

Extracts from his letter to Dr. Osborn are pub- 
lished here, in space usually devoted to our 
Membership Department’s communications to 
our Members, because the body of the magazine 
had gone to press when Dr. Bolwig’s letter ar- 
rived. — Eprror. 


From Dr. Nrexs Botwic 


“Things seem to go very well in the Albert 
National Park. Dr. Verschuren, the biologist, 
seems to have shown much courage and con- 
tributed much to save at least the southern part 
of the park. From here [Makerere College] we 
proposed to help the park until UNESCO could 
step in. The proposal . . . turned out not to be 
necessary. ‘he money was apparently there and 


the main difficulty was to get it to the Congo. 
President du Conseil Miruho for the Kivu Prov- 
ince has taken interest in the park. He has ap- 
pointed a warden, Mr. Anezi, and three men 
from IRSAC [Institut pour la Recherche Sci- 
entifique en Afrique Centrale] to go over once 
a week to instruct the staff of the park. 

“Mr. Miruho has written to the Uganda Na- 
tional Parks and myself expressing the hope that 
he will be able to run the park satisfactorily and 
keep it open to tourists and research workers as 
before. 

“The IRSAC Laboratory is still working and 
most of the male staff is still there. Their difh- 
culty is, I believe, petrol and they find it almost 
impossible to collect material. 

“Dr. Itani is still in the Impenetrable Forest. 
He lives in the hut [the hut pictured on page 
180 of this issue]. Now I hope we shall make 
good use of it.” 


* * * 


On receipt of Dr. Bolwig’s letter, President Os- 
born wrote to Mr. Miruho expressing the New 
York Zoological Society’s great satisfaction in 
learning of his personal interest in the National 
Parks, and offering the Society’s aid in any way 
possible in the cause of Park protection. 


NRRL 


